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be equally open to the reception of Divine Truth. 
As we meet, therefore, for the purpose of hav- 
ing our minds engaged in the contemplation of 
some of those subjects which are calculated to 
promote our religious improvement, as well as 
to interest the understanding, I thought it might 
be a useful exercise, if we were to revert to the 
circumstances under which these views were first 
promulgated, and those practices resulting from 
them first adopted, which gave rise to our 





ence as a distinct people, and which, in the 
aggregate, became soon afterwards designated as 
Quakerism ; and were then briefly to explain in 
what the objects and the essence of Quakerism 
really consist. 


, nation of a true Christian philosophy. 


The attempt to carry out this idea was soon 
discovered to require an extent of elucidation 
quite incompatible with the scope of a single 
paper, and I have therefore found it necessary to 
confine the present Essay to the execution of the 
first part of the plan, and to reserve the other 
two branches of it for some future opportunities, 
if such should occur. 

I therefore propose merely to give this evening 
a short sketch of English society, as regards its 
religious state, at the time of George Fox’s first 
public appearance ; by which it will be seen that 
the religious and moral condition of the people 
and their spiritual guides was so low as to compel 
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George Fox, in looking solely to aaa foun-| 
tains of spiritual instruction, to separate himecl?| 
entirely from all existing ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, and thus to become the founder of a dis- 
tinct Society. 

When George Fox first appeared upon the 
religious platform of his time, more than sixteen 
centuries had elapsed since the Christian religion 
first emanated from the lips of its Divine founder, 
and in its pristine purity it had long since disap- 
peared from nearly every nation of the earth. It 
had been gradually enveloped in a shroud of 
ceremonies and external symbols so dense, that 
the genuine and spiritual essence of it was not 
perceptible to the minds of the deluded multi- 
tude. An Eeclesiastical Hierarchy had inter- 
posed themselves between it and the people, and 
dealt it out in such portions, and mixed with 
such adulterations, as would best serve to promote 
their own ends, of sustaining their influence and 
securing large emoluments. 

Very early in the history of the Christian 
Church, the worldly-mindedness and the arro- 
gance of ecclesiastics had raised a veil between 
Christ, the real Head of the Church, and the 
people. The supineness and indifference of the 
people themselves, and their willingness to en- 
trust their eternal interests to the keeping and 
management of their pastors, had favored the 
pretensions and encroachments of the latter, till 
a spiritual tyranny grew up, as despotic over the 
minds of men as political oppression ever was 
over their bodies. 

As a natural consequence of this degeneracy, 
men forgot (they do not sufficiently remember 
even now) that the Christian religion is not an 
intermediate one. The origin of this corrup- 
tion, which continually increased by degrees, 
is to be sought in a remote period of the Chris- 
tian era. Very soon after the time of the 
Apostles, the clergy set up a claim to be the ex- 
pounders of the divine will to the people, and the 
possessors of spiritual authority over them. They 
soon began to institute a comparison between 
themselves and the Levitical priesthood, and to 
establish a confied and mistaken imitation of 
the exploded M8saic dispensation, which was a 
dispensation of human mediation. Hence a new 
priesthood arose, having no scriptural authentici- 
ty, and whose influence on that account could 
only be exerted to the obscuration and injury of 
that new and spiritual religion which was ad- 
dressed to the interior life of men, and could 
not be fulfilled by any outward and ceremonial 
observances. 

In process of time, these priests, as they mis- 
took their relations to the flocks over which they 
exercised spiritual authority, equally misappre- 
hended their relations to each other, and by de- 
grees suffered themselves to be reduced to a state 
of subordination to one of their own order, and 
the claim of ascendency over the rest was, after 
many jealousies and conflicts, gradually ceded to 
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the Bishop of Ruma, who thus tenes acknow- 
ledged as the head of the whole Christian Churei_, 
and was styled the Father, or Pope. The philoso- 
phicand profound Neander explains the successive 
corruptions which crept into the Christian Church, 
in a manver agreeing very much with these out- 
lines. He attributes them, however, more to the 
mixture of barbarous notions with Christian senti- 
ments, than to the gradual modelling of the 
Christian theocracy upon the Jewish pattern, or 
to the designing and selfish arrogance of church- 
men themselves. “The above-mentioned inter- 
mixture,” says he, “of Christianity with foreign 
elements, may be properly traced to such causes 
as the following :—that the idea of the kingdom of 
God had been degraded from man’s spirit and in- 
ward being, and made sensuous and outward ; that 
in place of the progressive inward and spiritual 
union of the kingdom of God through faith, had 
been substituted a progressive outward mediation 
with it by means of certain forms and ceremo- 
nies ;—and that in place of the universal spiritual 
priesthood of Christians, had been substituted a 
special outward priesthood, as the only medium 
betwixt man and God’s kingdom ;—so that the 
idea of this kingdom was gradually reduced to 
the form of the Uld Testament theocracy.” 

The Church of Christ having thus taken the 
shape of an outward visible theocracy, it followed 
as a general consequence that in a multitude of 
ways the different Jewish and Christian points of 
view were often confounded together. 

The assumption by the Pope of the title of 
Pontifex Maximus, or High Priest, well repre- 
sents either the extent to which the Jewish idea 
had been carried, or the heathenish idea of 


we 

hatever may have been the idea, however, 
which presided over the origin of this sensuous 
corruption, the spirituality of the Christian 
Church was supplanted by outward ceremonials 
and ecclesiastical forms, to an extent which did 
indeed nearly equal the types and symbols of the 


Mosaic dispensation. Instead of the ordinances, 
which were to be literally obeyed, of the Jeuish 
law, the Christian priesthood substituted the 
New Testament, which they almost deified under 
the appellation of the Word of God, and to the 
letter of which, in their ceremonies, they exact- 
ed a rigid observance, as if there was rather a 
change of the statute, to which literal obedience 
was to be the one condition of obtaining salva- 
tion, than the abolition of an old and the sub- 
stitution of a new and higher covenant, which 
required a conformity in the spiritual life, in 
place of an outward and punctilious obedience 
to the letter. In lieu of the Levites for priests, 
they had the clergy, who, if they did not reckon 
a lineal descent from the house of Levi, had the 
adoption into the priesthood conferred by the 
laying on of hands of one in the true line of the 
Apostolical succession. Tithes had been for 
many centuries re-established on the Levitical 














model. Church-rates dated from nearly equal 
antiquity. 

The Jewish idea in regard to tithes is most 
candidly avowed by a priestly writer of the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, J. Groome; 
in whose work, “On the Honor and Dignity 
of the Clergy,” occurs this passage: “ Now, 
if such a provision were possible to be made, 
the Christian clergy ought to have as much, and 
not be inferior to the Jewish in the judgment of 
St. Paul. Upon which words I conclude, that 
if the people of God are both able and willing 
to show their thankfulness to Christ their Saviour, 
so as to honor him with their wealth after the 
example of the Jewish people, which no law of 
God or nature does prohibit, the plain ordinance 
of Christ does appoint the ministers of the Gos- 
pel as large and ample a share out of his own, as 
ever the priests under the law did enjoy: for 
what stronger proof can men expect than these 
words of the blessed Apostle—‘ Even so hath 
the Lord ordained.’”—.J/. Groome, p. 26. 

In lieu of the temple and the holiest of all 
within the veil, they had the proud Cathedral 
and the consecrated Church, with their altars 
and altar screen, into which no man might enter 
with head covered, as into the house of God, in 
defiance of his own solemn declaration: “God 
that made the world and all things that are 
therein, dwelleth not in temples made with 


hands.” Neither were the mitre and ephod of 


the Levitical priest without their representatives 
in the stole and vestments of the Christian 
clergy. 

In all these things the outward and typical 
system of the Jewish dispensation was perpetu- 
ated under that more spiritual dispensation which 
was expressly introduced for its abolition, and all 
these things were left in much of their force and 
eficacy by that reformation, which, in abolishing 
in this country the headship of the Roman Pon- 
tifex Maximus, served rather to transfer the crown 
of ecclesiastical supremacy from a foreign poten- 
tate to a domestic tyrant, than to substitute the 
spiritual reality for the external symbol. Indeed 
the reformation of the preceding century did 
little more than cut off the tallest head from the 
hydra of Christian Judaism, and left all the 
others in full and pernicious vitality. Beyond 
the abolition of some forms and idolatries pecu- 
liar to the papacy, and of spiritual bondage to a 
foreign prince, the higher and grander signifi- 
cance of Luther’s reformation was not perceived 
by the bulk of the people, and that great move- 
ment effected little for England but the exchange 
of one foreign pontiff, supreme im his arrogance, 
for one great pope at home in the person of the 
king, and many other little ones in the persons of 
their priests. 

{ would not be understood to lower the esti- 
mate in which we rightly hold the many worthy 
and gifted men who contributed by a memorable 
succession of noble testimonies to spiritual truth, 
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from the reign of Edward III. to Henry VIL., 
to effect the reformation in this country, or to un- 
derrate the value of their spiritual labors; but I 
am alluding to the general recognition of those 
truths, and their pervasion amongst the minds of 
the people at large. 
(To be continued.) 
emotions 
For Friends’ Review. 
“ T perceive that in all things ye are very much given to 
religion.” 

In Friends’ Review, p. 371, of the current 
volume, the above words are given as the trans- 
lation of Paul’s appeal to the Athenians, instead 
of the common version, “I perceive that in all 
things ye are too superstitious.” Apprehend- 
ing the difference in the translation may have 
attracted the attention of some others, as well 
as myself, I am willing to give the reasons that 
have induced me to accept the revised reading. 

That some Greek words should have several 
significations, and that sometimes the translators 
may have used a word in one signification and 
sometimes in another, ought not to surprise us, 
any more than the discovery that some English 
words are occasionally used with different mean- 
ings. Let us take, for instance, the English word 
“ fast,” and we have “ firmly fixed ;” “ quick in 
motion;” and “abstinence from food,” besides 
some other significations. We determine the 
meaning of an English word, in part, by the 
meaning of other words connected with it— 
agreeably to the idiom of our language. This is 
comparatively an easy task, we having been 
familiar with it from our childhood; but when 
we undertake to set forth in one language a 
sentiment we find expressed in another, and 
that a dead language, it is necessary, we are told, 
that we should be able to “ think in Hebrew, in 
Greek, or in Latin,” as well as in English, if 
these are the languages concerned. Several 
illustrations might be given, but for the sake of 
brevity, we will confine ourselves to the Greck 
word ‘“ deistdaimonesteros.” 

Annotators assure us that although translated 
in the common version “too superstitious,” it 
might with great propriety be rendered as at the 
head of this communication, or“ very pious votaries 
of religion.” Itis hardly to be supposed that Paul 
would, in the very first sentence of his address, 
use language caleulated to offend the Athenians ; 
nor is it likely that Festus, speaking to King 
Agrippa, who was a Jew, would brand his reli- 
gion with the odious name of “ superstition,” 
taking that word in a bad sense, but would ob- 
serve the same regard for the opinions of others, 
as was observed by Claudius, when in his edict 
he commands the Jews not to vilify the religion 
(deisidaimonias) of other countries. 

“The Apostle,” says Dr. Campbell, “knew 
that in addressing the Athenians he employed a 
term which could not be offensive to them. In- 
deed, his manner of introducing his subject 
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shows a desire of softening the disapprobation 
which his words imply, and from which he took | 
oceasion to expound the principles of a more 

sublime theology. Everything, in the turn of 
his expression, shows that it was his intention to 

tell them, in the mildest terms, what he found 

censurable in their devotions, and thence to take 

occasion of preaching to them the only true | 
God.” 

But what is more to our present purpose, on 
account of the reputation of the author, is the 
testimony of Josephus. The word is used by 
him in the like good sense, not only where a 
Heathen callsthe Pagan religion deisidaimonias, 
or where the Jewish religion is spoken of by this 
name in several edicts that were made in its 
favor by the Romans, but also where the his- 
torian is expressing his own thoughts in his own 
words. Thus, of King Manasseh, after his re- 
pentance and restoration, he says, “ that he strove 
to behave in the most religious (deisidaimonia) 
manner towards God.” 

With these things before us, and remembering 
with thankfulness that “ whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning,” 
it seems not only allowable, but desirable, that we 
should endeavor to make a proper use of the 
means placed at our disposal to understand what 
we read, and if we do this, accompanied with 
sincere desires to have our spiritual eyes anoint- 


ed with the “eye-salve” of the Kingdom, we 
may reverently participate with them who, 
“through patience and comfort of the Serip- 


tures, might have hope.” H. M. 


papel 
“ GRAPES IN THE WILDERNESS.” 


In Hosea ix. 10, the Lord says, “ J found 
Israel like grapes in the wilderness.” He is tell- 
ing of his gladness in finding these lost sheep, 
his delight in taking them up when they were 
wayward, sinful, wandering souls. It gave him 
great joy to save them. It was as refreshing to 
him as is a cluster of grapes to a traveller in the 
weary wilderness, whose lips are parched, and 
whose eyes have long rested on barrenness, and 
who hails with satisfaction and delight the sight 
of a vine and its juicy grapes. Dr. Livingstone 
gives an instance of this feeling :—‘‘ In latitude 
18 deg. we were rewarded with a sight which we 
had not enjoyed for a year before, large patches 
of grape bearing vines. There they stood before 
my eyes.” The traveller thus gives utterance to 
his delight: “The sight was so entirely unex- 
pected that J stood for some time gazing at the 
clusters of grapes with which they were loaded, 
with no more thought of plucking than if I had 
been beholding them ina dream.” Be sure, 
young readers, that the Lord Jesus will welcome 
your return to him. No fear of his casting you 
out. No: your coming will be to him as plea- 
sant as are grapes in the wilderness to a traveller ; 
the very sight of your first arising to go will be 


, 
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as when the eye of the traveller is gladdened by 
the green leaves and hanging branches of the 
vine. And surely you cannot do anything more 
really satisfying to the Lord than bringing 
others, as Philip brought Nathanael to Jesus. 
You are bringing, as it were, grapes to the lips; 
you are giving joy to God, who waiteth to be 
gracious. He has infinite pleasure in souls that 
return to him and live-—Leisure Hour. 


—~ +8 - 
From the British Friend. 


COOLIE IMMIGRATION. 
Lonpon, 16th of 2d Month, 1859. 

The following Memorial, on the evils of the 
traffic in Coolies, and their importation under the 
name of free emigrants, was presented yesterday 
on behalf of the Religious Society of Friends, to 
the Earl of Derby. It was read by a member of 
the Deputation, and courteously received :— 

To the Earl of Derly, First Lord of the Treasury. 

Under a serious sense of the importance of the 
subject, we respectfully ask the Earl of Derby to 
listen to our plea, in relation to the present posi- 
tion of the question for increasing the supply of 
labor to the West Indies by the introduction of 
Coolies. 

More than a century has elapsed since our pre- 
decessors in religious profession felt it to bea 
Christian duty to bear a public testimony against 
the African Slave Trade, as well as against the 
assumption of man to hold property in his fellow- 
man. We rejoiced, with thanksgiving unto God, 
when the government of this country abolished 
the Slave Trade ; and especially, when the great 
measure of the emancipation of all those in bon- 
dage under British rule was accomplished. And 
it affords us satisfaction that in now presenting 
ourselves to the First Minister of the Crown, we 
come before one who took a conspicuous part in 
this great act of justice and mercy. 

Since that period, we have marked the perse- 
vering endeavors of successive administrations, 
to induce other nations to follow a similar course ; 
and we allude with pleasure to recent efforts put 
forth to prevail on the French government to 
abandon its so-called scheme of Free Immigra- 
tion—a scheme which the late Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, as well as the Earl of Derby him- 
self, in his place in parliament, condemned as 
“ identical in substance, if not in form, with the 
Slave Trade itself.” 

But whilst this nation has thus been holding 
up the standard of justice and humanity, we 
deeply regret to be compelled to acknowledge, 
that many of the late plans for the introduction 
of labor into the colonies of Great Britain, have 
been of a character greatly'to weaken, if not to 
paralyze, this course of action. 

It is the unquestidnable right of man to change 
his residence from one country to another, when 
he can do it in the exercise of his own free will 
and independent judgment. But, in our appre- 
hension, inevitable evils must attend the mea- 
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sures projected, or now in operation, for the sup- 
ply of labor to the British colonies. 

Private evidence of a reliable character, con- 
firmed by official reports, proves that the Coolies 
who are thus engaged are, in most instances, in- 
competent to understand the nature of the agree- 
ments into which they enter. They are often 
induced to leave their country on false and fraud- 
ulent representations, and only learn when too 
late, the real nature of the contracts to which 
they are committed. 

The mode of obtaining them, their treatment 
on the voyage leading to numerous suicides, with 


the diseases incident to their confinement on 


ship-board, concur in producing an amount of 


mortality which is stated, on official authority, to 
be “shocking to humanity, and disgraceful to the 
manner in which the traffic is carried on.” 

Few of those who reach the place of destina- 
tion meet with efficient and permanent protec- 
tion, or are permitted to make choice of their 
employers. 

It appears to usa manifest injustice to the 
emancipated laborer, to tax him, directly or in- 
directly, with any portion of the expense incurred 
by the importation of foreigners to compete with 
him in the earning of an honest livelihood ; and 
it is, in our apprehension, highly objectionable 
to introduce a degraded heathen population, to 
be associated with many who have recently been 


brought to a participation in the b lessings of the 
Gospel. 


We fully admit that many instances have oc- 
curred, especially in the Mauritius, in which en- 
gagements have been kept, and the emigrants 
have returned home, at the expiration of their 
term of service, even benefited by the transac- 
tion; but the Mauritius is a colony comparative- 


ly near to the native residence of the Coolies : | 


and we submit that these are the exceptions, 
rather than the general result of the system. 
Such, indeed, is the cupidity of man, and such 
his love of arbitrary power, that we have no con- 
fidence that any regulations, however humanely 
designed and wisely framed, will be effectually 
carried out, in colonies in which, for so many 
ages, slavery has existed. That the poor immt- 
grant, ignorant of the language, should be able 


to obtain justice and protection, is rendered still | 


more improbable by the fact, that the magistrates 
are themselves, with few exceptions, employers, 
—and therefore judges in their own cause. 

In the various projects to which we have al- 
luded, there are so many features in common 
with the slave trade, that they 
the most plausible pretexts for the continuance 
of that system ; and one of the most painful facts 
in connection with the subject is, that British 
vessels are employed to transport the 
the Coolie-traffic, to colonies in which slavery 
still exists, where, in all probability, they will be 
doomed to a life of oppression and misery. 

Gladly do we call to mind the noble declara- 


afford some of 


victims of | wont to speak in old time, 
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tion of the Congven of Vi ienna, in 1815 ), that 
the slave trade is “a scourge which desolates 
Africa, degrades Europe, and afflicts humanity.” 
And we would respectfully add our conviction 
that, after Great Britain has paid so costly a 
price to emancipate the slaves in her own colo- 
nies, this country ought not now to be called 
upon to sanction schemes of immigration, which 
will introduce a system so nearly allied to sl avery 
In our ap prehension the circumstances of the 
pase loudly call upon our rulers scrupulously to 
guard against every act of British subjects which 
ean be construed as countenane ing, in the slight- 
est degree, either slavery or the slave trade. 

We therefore earnestly entreat the Earl of 
Derby, and the government of which he is the 
head, not to sanction or allow the acts of any 
West Indian legislature for the importation of 
Coolies, and to use their efforts to counteract the 
injustice and cruelty which result from those 
now in operation. And may ourrulers so main- 
tain inviolate the principles of justice, mercy, 
and truth, in all their proceedings, as that they 
may, consistently, commend and advocate them 
in their intercourse with the other nations of the 
earth. 

Signed in and on behalf of a meeting repre- 
senting the religious Society of Friends in Great 
Britain, held in London the 21st of Ist Month, 
1859. toperRT ALsop, Clerk. 

i 
THE PASSES OF LEBANON—SIDON, 
TYRE. 

Our road was wild and rough for a time, not 
marked by any object of interest. Suddenly we 
found ourselves upon the edge of a deep ravine, 
down the precipitous side of which we had to 
descend by a rocky road no better than a sheep 
path. After a little difficulty, but no evil, we 
reached the wooded bottom of the dell, through 
which were flowing the rapid waters of the 
Hasbani, now beginning to swell a little, as if 
there had been rain farther up, or as if the 
snows of the two Lebanons had begun to melt. 
As there was no bridge, we had to ford it as best 
we could. 

Up the hill on the opposite side we pushed, 
passing Adi/, a village upon an apparently artifi- 
cial mound, the ancient Abel of Scripture (2 
Sam. xx. 14, 15,18; 2 Kings xv. 29), which 
lay near to Beth-Maachah. It was to Abel that 
Sheba, the son of Bichri, the Benjamite, fled in 
his rebellion against David, pursued by Joab and 
the men of Judah. It was here that the wise 
woman of the city persuaded the citizens not to 
resist, but to “cut off the head of Sheba and 
cast it out to Joab.” It was here that they were 
saying,— T hey shall 
surely ask counsel at Abel, ‘and so they ended 
the matter,” (2 Sam. xx. 18).* 


* The expression “ a mother in Israel,”’ used in 
this passage, has been generally referred to the wise 
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But now we have to pass down again into an- 
other glen, not quite so steep and rugged as the 
former. It is the glen of the Derdarah, a smaller 
stream than the Hasbani; barer, perhaps, also, 
bat still wild and beautiful. 

The day was not brightening; the clouds were 
drawing closer to each other, and on the hill-tops 
mists were gathering, as if brought up by the 
west wind from the sea. Right before us, at the 
distance apparently of four or five miles, rose a 
height, round whose top a special mist-wreath 
seemed to have gathered. A breeze swept past 
and drew the curtain aside, and we saw, girt with 
a grey mantle of mist, the old castle of Esh- 
Shukif (Kulat esh-Shukif), perched upon the 
peak, leaning over an enormous precipice. As 
we neared it, the view shifted its lights and 
shadows every five aia: the mist and the 
sunshine alternating, and giving us the finest 
specimens of “dissolving views” that we had 
seen. The region is mountainous in the extreme, 
but not bare. Wood, grass and flowers meet us 
in all directions ; the damp of the morning seems 
to bring out their odors ; and as we passed along, 
the fragrance was refreshing,—all the more be 
cause it was “the smell of Lebanon” (Cant. iv. 
11; Hos. xiv. 6). For this is the region of 
Lebanon, and these heights over which we are 
moving, are the lower hills which undulate be- 
tween the two great ranges of that well-known 
chain. Westarted in the morning from the foot 
of Anti-Libanus, and we were now on our way to 
Libanus (or Lebanon). It is on one of the southern 
heights of the latter that the Kulat above referred 
to is placed. We soon approached this, and as 
the moon now shone out more brightly, we had a 
full view of the whole, first from the opposite 
height, (where our photographers staid behind to 
do their work), and then from the gradual slope 
by which we went down into the ravine below. 
The castle is extensive, stretching over a con- 
siderable portion of the rocky height. It did 
not look ruinous, though it must now be upwards 
of seven hundred years old. The height of the 
great perpendicular rock-wall on which it stands 
is at least fifteen hundred feet. I never saw a 
more imposing structure. Whether as a watch- 
tower or as a castle, it is a place worth being 
noted. The fierce rush of the Leontes (Lahr 
Litani) along the base of the cliff completed the 
grandeur of the scene. 

After descending almost to the river, we turn- 
ed gently to the right, and took our way for some 
distance along the rugged slope which falls down 
to the stream. The road was distinct enough, 
but as rough as can be conceived, and allowing 
only one abreast, as is indeed the case with most 
of the roads of Syria. We met two mounted 
Druses on the way, saluting them civilly of 


woman he srself. But may it not refer to the ci city, 
which lay here as a mother with her daughters 
around her? Abel was evidently an ancient and a 
great city, It is poor enough now, 
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course, but passing g then with difficulty, on ac 
count of the narrowness of the path. All this 
time the precipice, with its castled summit, was 
at our left, far above our heads, with only the 
river between. A wild path, indeed ; and in the 
twilight gloomy enough; yet how truly did it 
represent Lebanon ! 

We now ascended the hill on the western bank 
of the river. On we went in the rain for a mile 
anda half, when we reached “ Nabutiyah the lower” 
at four o’clock, and got ourselves safely lodged in 
one of the houses of the fellahin, where we were 
soon surrounded with the natives, all most civil, 
but rather troublesome. They stood at the win- 
dows, in which, of course, there was no glass, but 
only wooden shutters; they gathered round the 
door; they crowded into the house ; but they did 
not in any other way annoy us. They are Chris- 
tians of the Greek Church, and look remarkably 
clean and bright. The children greatly attracted 
us, both by their pleasant manners and their come- 
liness. They were shy at first, but soon became 
our friends, taking hold of our hands, and kissing 
them. The priest came in and seated himself 
on one of the camp-stools; but not being able to 
communicate with us, he soon went away; not, 
however, till he had scrutinized most minutely 
ourselves and all that belonged to us. 

The latter part of our journey to-day has lain 
throug’: a considerable amount of cultivation, 
which would have been seen to better effect, had 
it not been for the rain. We observed several 
new houses by the way, giving us to understand 
that the district isa thriving one. The village 
in which we are, looks new in great part; and 
the house in which we were, though dingy in 
the inside and admitting the rain in large drops 
through its clay-plastered roof, was evidently a 
new one. 

The road over which we had passed to-day was 
more continuously mountainous than any we had 
seen. It brought us over, 1 know not how many, 
of the spurs and offshoots of Lebanon. Yet, 
rugged as it is, it must have been one of the 
great roads between Banias and Sidon. Even in 
the very earliest days of Israelitish history, there 
was a connection between these two places, as is im- 
plied in the history of the Danites (Judges xviii. 
7, 28). Of the inhabitants of Laish, it is said 
that “they dwelt careless, after the manner of 
the Zidonians.” It is intimated, also, that though 
they were “far from the Zidonians,” anc their 
city “far from Zidon,” yet it would have been 
from Zidon that help was to have been expected 
againstenemies. In what way they were connect- 
ed with Zidon, we do not know; and it would be 
interesting to discover why it was to Zidon that 
they should have looked, and not to Tyre, seeing 
this latter city lay nearer, and the road to it was 
not so entirely mountainous. Possibly Laish was 
older than Tyre, and therefore drawn to Zidon by 
a contemporary antiquity. In the passage just 
cited, however, it is intimated that the communi- 
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cation ae sen Laish onl Zidon was a very un- | 


certain one, which, from the nature of the inter- 
mediate region, we could well imagine it to be. 
Nabutiyah el Tahta, March 20.—The rain 
still continues; but we set off about nine, after a 
not very comfortable night. The road all forenoon 
was very rugged; not so mountainous, perhaps, 


as yesterday; for we are on the lower spurs of 


Lebanon, but still quite rugged enough to make 
it troublesome. We crossed I know not how 
many hills and ravines, with not a yard of le vel 
road at any part. At twelve, the “great sea” 

[the Mediterranean | burst on our view from one 
of the heights. How blue and beautiful, stretch- 
ing away interminably to the far west! At two, 


we came down into the plain, the great plain of 
Pheenicia, about three or four miles south of 


Zidon, which city we now see for the first time, 
and which, even from this distance, looks beauti- 
ful, whether viewed in connection with the sea 
or the land. 

We arrived at Sidon, now Saida,a little after 
three, and went to the French Ahan, an immense 
building, with a large square in the middle, and 
a gallery running round on all sides. Our rooms 
were not clean, and our wet condition made them, 
perhaps, look drearier than they really were. 


Mr. Graham and I afterwards proceeded to the 
house of Mr. Thomson, the American missionary, 
who received us most kindly, and gave us a great 


deal of interesting information on the localities 
through which we had passed. He has been 
upwards of twenty yéars in Palestine, knows it 
well, and speaks Arabic as his native tongue. 

On all sides, how lovely is this city! Whata 
contrast to such a town as Alexandria! The sea 
on the one side; then the town itself, fringed 
with trees of every kind,—the mulberry, the 
tarfa, the orange, and the fig; then the rich 
plain, sloping up gently to the east; then Leba- 
non, looking down over all,—Lebanon, now re- 
ceiving the last rays of the fitful sun upon its 
grey rocks and white snows. 
Sidon is far beyond what I had been led to 
expect. 


Sidon, March 21.—The was upon us 
down here in the plain, but snow has been up 
yonder on I for the mountains look de- 
cidedly whiter than on the previous day. We 
started at half-past ten. The bazaars here, 
through which we passed on our way out, were 
cleaner and better furnished than in most of the 
places where we had been. Indeed, the whole 
town has a superior air. We rode southward 
along the shore, part of our road being the same 
as that by which we had come yesterday. Wind 
and rain assailed us bitterly for an hour. Still 
we got a good view of the broad and fruitful 
plain that lies between the hills and the sea; a 
slaia in ancient days so amazingly cultivated, 
and so completely studded with cities and villas, 
as to appear for miles one great continuous city, 
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fringed ond, intornpensed with gardens of every 
kind. Ruins lay around all the. way. 
About half-past twelve we came to large ruins 


|on the shore, with a corresponding village on the 


height to the east. This was Sarafend, the an- 
Sarepta. These loose stones carried us 
back to Elijah and the widow. I picked up a 
piece of marble as a memorial. Sarepta was not 
a village, as we generally suppose; it was a town 
or city; for all the places along this coast were 
in ancient days cities; so great was the wealth 
flowing in upon Pheenicia from the innumerable 
regions with which it maintained commerce. As 
we passed on, I observed remains of splendid 
mosaic pavements,—relics of buried grandeur. 
The mosaic floors of these merchant-villas were 
now the traveller’s highway! How fearfully has 
God avenged upon these cities, the pride of 
pleasure, the self-deification, which he denounced 
on them by his prophets. It would seem as if 
love of pleasure, luxury, lasciviousness, 
were the special sins of merchant-cities. Besides 
these mosaics, we passed pillars and carved work 
in all directions, strewing the road like pebbles 
or fallen leaves. We seemed for miles to be 
treading the graveyard of cities. 

Before two o'clock we came in sight of Tyre, 
stretching out into the sea. As we came nearer, 
we saw the huge waves, driven up by the strong 
west wind, dashing against its rocks, and greatly 
increasing the beauty of the scene. Pillars of 
granite and marble lie in fragments along the 
shore. About four miles from Tyre, we crossed 
the Leontes by a rude stone bridge, and reached 
Tyre at four, ‘having ridden sharply during the 
latter part of our journey. The road between 
Sidon and Tyre is reckoned eight hours; we 
completed it in little more than six. 

The rain had for some time ceased, so we set 
out for a walk along the shore, to the south. 
Pillars of red granite, some almost entire, some 
in small fragments, lie scattered on the sand and 
in the sea. It was strange to see the waves 
washing, not over rocks, but finely polished 
pillars! At one of these granite fragments [ 
halted and bathed. Fishermen passed us with 
their nets; but I saw none spre vad out to dry. 
We afterwards surveyed the city,—its broken 
arches, spanning part ‘of the harbor, its innumer- 
able columns wherever the eye turns, its mounds 
of ruin outside, with the various fragments of 
ancient splendor which have been so often de- 
scribed. It is not so beautiful as Sidon, nor sur- 
rounded with so much verdure and fruitfulness. 
A few palms grew inside, but outside there were 
none. What melancholy memories came up over 
that old sea, which is washing in upon us, and 
over which had flocked to this great ocean-market 
the ships of a hundred shores 

The road between Sidon and Tyre is, as I have 
noticed, strewed with half-buried ruins. Every 
mile or so we come upon fragments of pillars, 
hewn stones, heaps of debris, patches of mosaic, 
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and the evident foundation of something more 
than villas or villages. It seems as if the whole 
of this eastern sea-plain had been for twenty or 
thirty miles, at least, a forest of cities, the 
suburbs of Tyre, and rivalling that city in 
splendor. Nestling between the sea and Leba- 


non, or sometimes climbing the lower slopes of 


that range, spreading out their porticoes of red 
granite, and their towers of white marble, to 
each day’s setting sun, what a picture must these 
cities have been of security, and wealth, and 
power, and grandeur! But all these have gone, 
with the great city itself. “The suburbs shall 
shake at the sound of the cry of the pilots,” 
(Ezek. xxvii. 28). They as well as she have 
been made “like the top of a rock,” places “ to 
spread nets upon,” (Ezek. xxvi. 14). Here and 


there some relic of their greatness shows itself 


above the ground, but to one looking along the 
plain, nothing appears but a great sand-swept 
level, broken by rocks and hillocks, but unre- 
lieved by the dwellings of men. 

These splendid suburban cities were, I suspect, 
what the prophet refers to when predicting Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s invasion of this region; he paints 
the ruin not only of Tyre, but of her “ daugh- 
ters.” “Her daughters which are in the field 
shall be slain by the sword.” “He shall slay 
with the sword thy daughters in the field, and 
he shall make a fort against thee,” (Ezek. xxvi. 
6,8). The expression “ daughters,” for villages 
or towns dependent on a central city, is, as we 
have seen elsewhere, a common one in Scripture; 
and as we have no doubt as to the meaning of 
“Gaza and her daughters,” “Bethel and her 
daughters,” (1 Chron. vii. 28), we need to have 
as little doubt as to the meaning of Tyre and 
“ her daughters.” —Bonar’s Land of Promise. 
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- Memoria or Lonpon MEETING FoR Sur- 
FERINGS IN RELATION TO THE CooLies.—In 
one of our late numbers an extract was published 
from a letter written by a resident of Jamaica to 
a Friend in England, upon the great evil and 
the uselessness of introducing Coolies into the 
West Indies as laborers. 


The subject is one of 
deep interest, whether viewed in connection with 
the moral and social welfare of the emancipated 
inhabitants of the islands, or with reference to 
the condition of the Coolies who are brought as 
laborers. 

The London Spectator says, there seems to be 
no sort of doubt that in all the West India 
Colonies more than enough laborers are actually 
present to cultivate all the land that is, or as- 


sumes to be, under tillage. This view is con- 


firmed by evidence of the strongest character 
from various sources. Planters who employ la- 
borers continuously, or with sufficient regularity 
to command their services when most required ; 
who pay sufficient wages and pay them regularly, 
and who provide accommodations on the spot 
for as many people as they employ, find no diffi- 
culty in procuring all the labor they need. 
Those who cry out for Africans or Coolies are 
those who will send away laborers who have come 
several miles, without giving them work or pro- 
mising them any, and who are angry and pro- 
fess to be amazed when,at another season, the 
same people will not leave their own crops to 
perish at the call of an irregular employer. 
These planters drive laborers to land of their own 
for a subsistence, and then, finding that their la- 
bor cannot be commanded and dismissed at plea- 
sure, raise the ery for Coolies. 

Great are the wrongs inflicted upon the Coo- 
lies previous to their embarkation ; great too, is 
their mortality at sea, and deplorable are their suf- 
ferings in the sugar colonies. The immoral effect 
of introducing large numbers of these ignorant, 
degraded heathen amongst the native laborers of 
the West Indies may be readily imagined, and 
has long constituted one of the motives on the 
part of the friends of the emancipated race in 
their efforts to destroy the immigration scheme. 


We have much satisfaction in laying before 
our readers this week a memorial on this sub- 
ject, presented a few weeks since by a committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings in London, to the 
English Prime Minister. It might reasonably be 
expected that the propriety of abolishing the 
Coolie traffic would be readily acknowledged by 
a government which has been earnestly remon- 
African 


strating against immigration to the 


French islands and colonies. But whatever may 
be the result of their effort, we rejoice that our 
English Friends are ever found ready to plead 
the cause of the poor, the needy and oppressed, 
and to open their “ mouth for the dumb in the 
cause of all such as are appointed to destruc- 
tion.” They thus show that their religion is not 
one that stands “in meats and drinks and divers 
washings,” nor in pronouncing any shibbeleth; nor 
in the selfish enjoyment of the bountiful bless- 
ings which have been showered upon them, nor 
yet in the indulgence of that self-righteous spirit 
which says, “‘ stand by thyself, come not near to 
me; for I am holier than thou.” 
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Marriep, on the 3d of 3d mo., 185 9, at Friends? 
Meeting, Harveysburg, Warren C a Ohio, Exos Doay, 
son of John and Eunice Doan, of Westfield, Hamilton 

o., Ind., to Martraa Ann Burcoess, daughter of Jesse 

and Elizabeth Burgess, of the former place. 

at Pickering, C. W., 17th of 2d mo., Josu- 

va Ricnarpsox, son of James and Elizabeth Richard- 

son, to Saran Exizaperu Reazix, daughter of Thomas 
and Sarah Reazin. 

, at Friends’ 

sheik Co., lowa, 

Euizasetu Davis. 


Powe- 
Wituam Dinoes to 


Meeting, Sugar Creek, 
on the 16th ult., 


— + — 


Diep, 12th month 22d, 1858, Exizaneru, widow of 
John B. Hadley, in the 60th year of her age. A 
member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 


, on the 17th of Ist month, 1859, Racwet, 
of Joshua Rushton, about 53 years of age, 
of White Lick Monthly Meeting. This 
bore her severe afflictions with much Christian forti- 
tude, being entirely resigned ; telling her friends and 
relatives to give themselves no uneasiness about her, 
but give her up freely, for her day’s work was done, 
and death had no terrors. 

, on the 24th of 2d mo., 1859, after a short ill- 
ness, Hannan Cook, widow of Nathan Cook, 
8lst year of her age, a member of Deep River 
Meeting, N. C. 

, On the 18th ult., Mournine, wife of Nathan 
Hodgin, 
Poplar Run Monthly Meeting of Friends, Randolph 
Co., Indiana. 

, In Linn Co., Iowa, on the 25th of 1st month 
last, ELezanor, wife of Milton Griffith, in the 44th 
year of her age, a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Morgan Co., Ohio. 

Her loss is deeply felt by her family and friends, 
who are comforted in the belief that she is garnered 
in the celestial city. 

, On the 18th of 11th mo., 
Thomas and Nancy Hobson, 


ce. 


a member 
dear friend 


Monthly 


1858, Jonn B., 
in the 21st year of his 


, On the 5th of 2d mo. last, Cora Lez, daughter 
of Wm. F. and Mary D. Andrews, and grand-daughter | 
to David and Sarah Ann Hunt, aged near 17 months. 
Both members of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting, 
lowa. 

——, Near oo Grove, Jasper Co., Iowa, on the 
6th of 2d mo. last, Racnet Biacki EDGE, aged nearly 
72 years, a member of Lynn Grove Monthly Meeting. 
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THE AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR FOR THIS 
YEAR, 

Is now published. Price 25 cents, (32 
sent by Mail,) and may be obtained of 

5. 8. & W. Woop, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Wm. Macyiven, Office of ‘‘ Friends’ Review,”’ 

U. Hoyt & Son, Philadelphia. 

C. Taser & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

Murray Suiptey, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Josepu Dickinson, Richmond, Indiana. 


if 


cents, 1 


and 


+o 
ENGLISH ANNUAL MONITOR FOR 1859. 


This instructive volume has been received, and is 
for sale at the Book-room, 109 North 10th street, 
Philadelphia. 

It contains several sketches of more than usual 
interest, which are worthy of a serious perusal as ex- 
amples of Christian life, and of the sustaining influ- 
ences of the Christian hopein the closing scene. 

Price for a single copy, $0.40 
- per dozen copies 4.50 
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Books published by the ‘‘ Association of Friends for 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge,’ 
and for sale at their Office, No. 109 north Tenth St., 
Philadelphia : 

If mailed 


19 cts. 


A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry.......... .... 
A Selection 
George Fox 
The Life of Margaret Fox, wife of 
Fox ; 
Views of American Slavery a Century 


14 cts. 


from the Epistles of 


“ce 


19 


Geo. 


19 


Youthful Pilgrims 
A Selection from the Letters of Isaac 

Penington 
Rambles of a Naturalist, and Life of- 

the Author, Dr. Godman 
A Memoir of William Penn 
A Memoir of Maria Fox 
A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, and his 

a. to the Pacific Isles 
| Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children, 

lustrated 

The retail prices of our books having been reduced, 
the discount from those prices on orders of 50 copies 
or upwards will be hereafter 20 per cent., or one-fifth, 
which makes the wholesale rates the same as hereto- 
fore ; this being the lowest rate which will prevent 
actual loss on the publications. 

Persons wishing to order any of the above works 
by mail, should enclose the price, including postage, 
addressed to Ww. Macniven, Agent, 

Box 2149, P. O. Philada., Pa. 


21 


21 


28 
il- 
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For Friends’s Review. 
DOGGEREL. 


Turning to the heading of this journal, I find 
it is a literary as well as a religious paper. 
Its wide circulation opens to its influence many 
a household where that influence is not likely to 
be counteracted by similar agencies. Asa reli- 
gious journal, it carefully adheres to what we be- 
lieve to be the highest standard of Truth—as a 
| literary paper, it should approximate as near as 
possible to the same test. The variety of opin- 
ions on this subject must render it more difficult 
to conform to the rule, yet its importance is not 
the less obvious. 

It has been found no easy task to define poetry. 
Coleridge, however, ane minent professor of the art, 
has briefly told us what is its chief characteristic. 
It produces an excitement which “ must neces- 
sarily be elevating, imaginative or tender.” If a 
composition then be in verse, and does not pro- 
| duce the state of mind described, it is not poetry, 

and must, I fear, be included under the designa- 
tion at the head of this article. Few things are 
so disagreeable but that by long use we may 
become reconciled to them. The uneasiness we 
suffer from proximity to certain offensive objects 
is a beneficent arrangement to preserve us from 
the danger of too close an association. May we 
not, then, ask whether the dissemination of dog- 
gerel does not involve a responsibility for the 
Vitiated taste that it produces? The poetic gift 
is a rare one—writers of doggerel are as the sand 
on the sea shore ; poetry refines, while it elevates 
land tenders—doggerel degrades whatever it 
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touches. If there be those who cannot be | 
tent without obscuring common-place thoughts | 
by such inversion of words as will make them fit | 
into some sort of measured lines, let them at| 
least confine themselves to worldly topics—let | 
them not attempt to treat religion in a wa 
which neither elevates the thoughts, cultivates | 
the imagination, nor tenders the heart. 

Yet simplicity of thought, feeling and expres- 
sion, is the frequent characteristic of the great 
Poet. The genius of Addison found fit employ- 
ment in composing that beautiful hymn, as 
touching as it is simple, “ How are thy servants 
blessed, oh! Lord.” The master mind of Words- 
worth did not descend from its wonted elevation 
when he wrote that sweet poem, so full of truth and 
tenderness, “ We are seven.” Nor, to quote the 
authority of an inspired writer, did King David 
indite a psalm more full of true poetry, than that, 
the imagery of which is drafn from pastoral life, 
“The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 
The great Poet invests the most simple objects 
of common life with a beauty, and even a sub- 
limity, which captivates all whose tastes have 
not been vitiated. 

Let us not underrate the power of poetry. No- 
thing so impresses one in reading the Autobiog- 
raphy of Wordsworth as the profound sense 
which he entertained of the greatness of that 
faculty which had been given him to cultivate 
and use as an instrument of good—and so for 
all time that mighty voice shall be heard pro- 
claiming the beneficence of the Creator in his 
most minute as in his greatest works. 

How wise would it be, then, to familiarize our 
family circles, not with the poor attempts of those 
who cannot rise above the mere imitation of the 
external forms of poetry, but with the outpourings 
of poetic genius ennobled by Christianity. How 
wise to teach our children that the poetic 
faculty is a gift conferred on few, which we 
vainly attempt to imitate by the mere arrange- 
ment of words—to tell them that, like all the 
other choicest blessings of a beneficent Creator, 
it is a gift which has been prostituted by men 
‘of corrupt minds” to the vilest- purposes: and 
to lead them into a familiarity with those illus- 
trious poets who, magnifying their office, and 
humbling themselves in the presence of the 
great Giver, have used their gifts to confirm in 
others— 

The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine. 

Let such poets and such only be their chosen 
friends ; let them in their compahy study nature, 
and humbled yet elevated, let them learn to ex- 
claim— 

**Yea! long as Nature’s humblest child 
Has kept her temple undefiled 
By sinful sacrifice, 
Earth’s fairest scenes are all his own: 


He is a monarch, and his throne 
Is built amid the skies.”’ Cc. 


INSECT INTELLIGENCE. 

The review of Huber’s celebrated work con- 
tains a discussion of the oft-mooted question, 
whether insects have intelligence as well as in- 
stinct; or, in other words, whether what we 
usually call instinct is, or is not, of the nature of 
intelligence. M. Biot decides in the affirmative, 
and the examples he adduces leave but little 
chance for an alternative. Let us borrow one or 
two of these. When an ant discovers a store of 
food, it at once sets about communicating the 
good news to its tribe. But how? That it can 
communicate ideas by means of its antenna, 
mysteriously rubbed against the antennz of its 
companions, every one knows; but “ rubbing 
noses” is, after all, a limited form of publication, 
and cannot easily convey many details. How, 
then, is the insect Columbus to inform his 
friends of the geographical position of this 
America? He knows the route himself, and he 
can carry another ant to the spot. Seizing with 
his mandibles the companion to whom he has 
just announced his discovery, and who twines 
himself around his body, Columbus carries his 
friend to the spot. The two then return, and 
carry two more. The four return, and carry 
four. And thus, in a geometrical progression, 
the emigration swells, till, at the end of the 
twentieth journey, a million of ants will be ready 
to devour the food. It is noticeable that they 
always employ this method of transport when 
they have to do each other a service. Thus 
Huber, one winter, being desirous of watching 
their habits, bethought him of attracting them 
to a particular part of the apparatus in which he 
kept them, and which was made of glass. For 
this purpose, he warmed that part with a candle- 
flame, knowing how fond they were of warmth. 
A few ants were on the spot at the time, and no 
sooner did they feel the pleasant warmth than 
they became very animated, brushing their heads 
and antenne with their fore-feet, and rapidly 
running about the warm spot. Whenever they 
approached other ants, they “ rubbed noses” with 
eager volubility, and immediately separated. 
They seemed desirous of mounting to the second 
story, but no sooner did they get beyond the re- 
gion of warmth than they returned again. At 
last they seemed to have made up their minds. 
Away they started for the second story. Huber 
guessed that they had departed with the inten- 
tion of communicating to their companions above 
the pleasant news that warmth was to be had 
cheap below. In a few minutes his guess was 
verified. Two descended carrying two others. 
These were deposited on the warm spot, and the 
carriers again ascended to bring down others. 
The newly arrived, having warmed themselves, 
also ascended, and brought down others. This 
transport continued, till at last the whole hive 
was congregated in this place. After the spot 
had become cold, the ants remounted to the 
second story; but at any time Huber was able 
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to repeat thie interesting experiment, ad always 
with the like success. 

In the construction of their galleries, wonder- 
ful as that is, most persons see nothing but in- 
stinct. Huber observed, however, that if ever 
an engineering mistake was committed—when 
one wall was raised higher than another—one of 
the ants would destroy the whole, and rebuild it 
again correctly. It is their conduct towards the 
aphides, however, that most amusingly illustrates | 
their intelligence. The little green insects, mostly 
wingless, found on the leaves and in the calyx of 
the rose, in great numbers throughout the sum- 
mer, secrete on the surface of their bodies a 
sugary fluid, of which the ants are as fond as 
gourmands are of turtle. Not only do the ants 
find out where the aphides “ most do congregate,’ 
and there wheedle them out of their sugar by 
the most flattering attentions (a stupid animal 
would kill such a food-bearing stranger, and thus 
kill the goose that laid the golden eggs), but, 
although these attentions are successful, the ants, 
thoughtful creatures! do not trust alone to the 
chance of finding aphides ; they rear them. The | 
ants take the egys of these aphides into their own | 
nests, rear them with maternal solicitude, and 
transport them in all their migrations. Not only | 
do they rear them, but they have frequent battles | 
with rival tribes on their account; the pos- 
session of these eggs is the trophy of conquest.— | 
Blackwood’ s Magazine. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN KANSAS. 


Kansas Territory, 3d mo. 6th, 1859. 


Having received many inquiries respecting 
Kansas from the States, the undersigned hopes 
the following statement will be read with interest 





by many Friends. There are seven settlements 
of Friends in Kansas. 

Ist. In Leavenworth county, ten miles west 
from Leavenworth city, {on the Missouri river). 
A preparative meeting is held there, composed of 
twelve families. The whole number of members 
is seventy. The soil is excellent, with good 
timber and springs, and an abundance of limestone. 
The price of land ranges from $5 to $20 per 
acre. 

2d. In Douglass county, south of the Kansas 
river, about thirty miles from Kansas city, on the 
(Government road to Lawrence. There are five 
families of Friends, and they hold no meetings 
for worship. The price of land is from $5 to 
$15 per acre. The prairie is beautiful in this 
locality und well watered, but timber is not 


plenty. 


The 3d is at Bloomington, Douglass county, 
twelve miles south-west of Lawrence. There are 
three families of Friends at that place and 
twenty members. They hold a meeting for wor- 
ship on First-days. The land is well watered, 
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with plenty of timber, and very productive. 
Price from $3 to $10 per acre. 

The 4th is near Osawatamie, in Lykins Co., 
about seventy miles south-west of Leavenworth 
city. This settlement is composed of ten families 
and sixty-two members ; they hold a meeting for 
worship on the first day of the week. The bot- 
toms to the streams are wide, with high bluffs 
and rolling prairie back from the streams, with 
plenty of timber, good water and building stone. 
The price of land is from $1 25 to $10 per acre. 

The 5th is near Hampden, on the Neosho 
river, eighty miles in a south-westerly direc- 
tion from Leavenworth city. 1t has four families 
of Friends and twenty-two members. They hold 
no meetings. The price of land is from $1 25 
to $5 per acre. The country there is very level 
and productive. 

The 6th is at the junction of the Cottonwood 
and Neosho rivers; it is composed of ten families 
and 58 members. They hold a meeting for 
worship on the first day of the week. The land 
is level in this locality, with plenty of timber, 
but not well watered with springs. This settle- 
ment is one hundred miles southwest of Leaven- 
worth city. The price of land is from $1 25 to 
$5 per acre. About ten miles from this settle- 
ment Thomas H. Stanley is located, laboring 
with and for the Kansas Indians for their im- 
provement. 

The 7th settlement is about seven miles north- 
west of Grasshopper Falls, in Jefferson county, 
composed of four families of Friends and twenty 
members ; it is forty miles west of Leavenworth 
city, with good land and good water, but timber 
is searce. The value of the land is from $2 to 
$5 per acre. They hold no meetings. 

Henry Harvey resides on Dragoon creek, about 
seventy miles south-west of Leavenworth city. 
The prairie land is good, but timber is scarce and 
springs not numerous. The price of land is 
about $3 per acre. 

Kansas is a good fruit country, is well 
adapted to wool growing, and, in short, all 
kinds of stock do well. Tt is, indeed, an easy 
country for a man of little means to support a 
family in. Benagan W. Hiarr. 


tO 
KIND WORDS. 


They never blister the tongue or lips. And 
we never heard of any mental trouble arising 
from this quarter. Though they do not cost 
much, yet they accomplish much. They help 
one’s own good nature and good will. Soft words 
soften our own souls. Angry words are fuel to 
the flame of wrath, and make it burn more fierce- 
ly. Kind words make other people good-natured. 
Cold words freeze people, and hot words scorch 
them, and bitter words make them bitter, and 
wrathful words make them wrathful. There is 
such a rush of all other kinds of words in our day, 
that it seems desirable to give kind words a chance 
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among them. There are vain words, and idle|ment in the Old World—a strong proof, with 
words, and silly words, and hasty words, and | other facts of the same kind, of the great though 
spiteful words, and empty words, and profane | unacknowledged power exerted by the Anglo- 
words, and boisterous words, and warlike words. | American mind over that of Europe. 
Kind words also produce their own image on| Under these circumstances, about eighteen 
men’s souls. And a beautiful image itis. They| months ago, “an offer was made through the 
soothe, and quiet, and comfort the hearer. They} columns of the Boston Courier, of the sum of 
shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind feel | five hundred dollars, to be paid upon the satis- 
ings. We have not yet begun to use kind words | factory exhibition of any of those more ordinary 
in such abundance as they ought to be used.— | manifestations, such as table tipping, &c., which 
Pascal. mediums-of every degree were constantly pre- 
—- tending to produce, and which were regarded by 
the believing public as among the most familiar 
and indisputable phenomena of spiritualism.” 
Spiritualism (or Spiritism, as Dr. Bushnell calls | This offer was accepted by Dr. H. F. Gardner, of 
it) seemed a year or two ago to be rapidly grow-| Boston, on the part of the spiritual corps, and 
ing up to the dimensions of a national epidemic | the money was deposited to await his order, con- 
—one of those startling phenomena which led | ditionally on the success of the proposed experi- 
Bishop Butler to adopt his famous theory, that! ments. Certain referees were mutually agreed 
communities, no less than individuals, were tiable | upon between Dr. Gardner and the (ourier. 
to paroxysms of insanity. Tables were said to be | These were—Professor Peirce, Professor Agassiz, 
moved and sent gliding about the room, and| Professor Horsford, of Harvard University, and 
sometimes shaken to pieces, without touch of! Dr. B. A. Gould and George Lunt, whose quali- 
human hand; legible characters traced by pens| fications it is needless to particularize 
in the hands of infants; musical instruments} All the time required by the spritual agent 
played upon by unseen performers; deep scientific| was accorded. A convenient apartment was 
secrets uttered by ignorant persons ; facts utterly | selected by him, with the consent of the commit- 
unknown to the speaker clearly and accurately | tee, and was entirely given up to him for such 
stated. And, as these doings and revelations preparations as he saw fit to make. He informed 
were said to be brought about without human|the committee that he proceeded personally to 
agency, it was affirmed that they must be ope-| summon the spiritual powers, 7. e., “the most 
rated by spirits whose dwelling was not in the! celebrated and incontestible mediums throughout 
flesh. In vain was it objected that the most| the whole country.” 
wonderful of these protligies could only be| For three days, in morning and afternoon 
brought about in the dark ; that human agency | sessions, each lasting for several hours, the com- 
must, in all cases, be at hand, in order to their! mittee waited fur “ manifestations.” Here were 
production ; that none but initiated and interest- | “ table, sounding-board, musical instruments,” all 
ed persons were the media of this spiritual in-| the appliances by which, according to the system, 
fluence ; that not one important fact, such as the] spirits hold intercourse with living men. Here 
position or fate of'a missing ship, or the perpetrator | were “ the most famous mediums which could be 
of a secret crime, or the whereabouts of a conceal-| collected in the country far and near.” The re- 
ed criminal, had ever been so brought to light. | sult is stated as follows : 
These practical objections, and others of a more| “ Nothing was done at these sessions, implying 
philosophic nature, were equally powerless to) the intervention of spirits, either bad or good; 
check the credulity with which multitudes yield-| not a table or piano lifted, or anything moved a 
ed to the claims of those who professed to summon | single hair’s breadth ; not a bell rung, nor an in- 
spirits from the invisible world, to reveal things| strument played upon; nor any phenomenon or 
unknown to those who are in the body. No| manifestation exhibited or even attempted.” 
dignity of station, nor habits of mind formed by| The “ temperature,” the “state of the atmos- 
scientific pursuits, nor practical shrewdness, seem-| phere,” “outside influences absorbing and con- 
ed proof against the contagion. We had a grave | trolling the force,” were at different times pleaded. 
judge in New York staking his high reputation | Possibly the persistent refusal of Professor Agas- 
and position for the sake of consulting the spirits, | siz and George Lunt to “go into the circle,” and 
a distinguished savant in Philadelphia (the late their persistent preference “ to stand by and look 
Dr. Hare) sitting patiently before a spirit-clock, | on,” may have had something to do with it. At 
and abundance of men, who were regular Grad-| all events, by the admission of referees, spiritual- 
grinds in their ordinary transactions, shaved | ists and all, “nothing was done.” “The money 
without a towel, as the old comedian expressed | was never claimed.” 
it, by the boldest pretenders of spiritualistic| One manifestation there was, however. In 
power. The movement seemed to be on the ad-| addition to other preparations observed by the 
vance, and, like many other agitations, good and | committee when they entered the apartment, was 
bad, had passed over the Atlantic, and began to|“a handsome collection of pine-apples on the 
roll up the surges of a kindred fanatical move-! mantel-piece.” On the third day it was observed 
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that “these tempting pine-apples had sensibly 
diminished in numbers.” George Lunt inquired 
after them, and “was informed that they ‘were 
eaten by the spirits.’” Spirits “eating pine- 
apples,” and yet “unable to do anything,” by 
reason of the state of the “atmosphere” and the 
“temperature” on a fine day in June! One 
would have expected them to be of robuster con- 
stitution. “Intelligence” tempted by fine pine- 
apples, and yet refusing to be coaxed into a little 
talk with the choice spirits of the committee !— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


+ 108) - 


COST OF DRINKING HABITS. 


About one million one hundred thousand pounds 
sterling are weekly squandered in intoxicating 
drink and tobacco by the working classes of the 
United Kingdom. Imagine that fora single 
week no intoxicating liquors were drunk, but 
that all this money were sent to Manchester for 
cottons, calicoes, etc. What excitement there 
would be on the Exchange, giving and receiving 
orders! How merrily would go the mills and 
manufactories! How the warehouses would be 
filled with goods until nearly a thousand wagons 
took them to the railway stations to be sent to 
every town in the kingdom! Keep away from 
the public-house another week, and send the next 
£1,100,000 to Bradford for children’s dresses. 
What amazement as the letters containing the 
orders were read! Bright and beautiful the 
styles, and almost boundless the quantities, that 
such an arrival of money would produce! The 
third week send the £1,100,000 to Leeds to buy 
woolleus. Itscolored cloth-hall would be cleared, 
and its village clothiers have in distant years to 
tell their children’s children of a market day, 
to which “they ne’er may see the like again !” 
Send the fourth £1,100,000 to Paisley for shawls 


for mothers and daughters. 
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ready! The eleventh might be sent to London 
for books. But they could not be obtained, un- 
til the paper had been made, and such a quantity 
would more than employ all hands at present in 
the mills! And the twelfth, to hallow all the rest, 
might be expended in the purchase of copies of 
the holy Scriptures. The money spent in intox- 
icating drink in one week, would supply a Bible, 
not only to every home, but to every man and 
woman in the empire ! 

All this long line of glorious deeds could be ac- 
complished in twelve weeks—eighty.four days,— 
were the working classes of the United King- 
dom, for that time, to refrain from intoxicating 
drink. What other union could be so fraught 
with comfort to innumerable homes, so overflow- 
ing with benefits to all ?—‘* Good Times, or the 
Savings Bank and the Fireside.” 


En 
THE MUD-FISH OF THE RIVER GAMBIA. 


Among the many interesting specimens which 
form the zoological collection of the Crystal Pa- 
lace, may be observed prepared examples and a 
cast of that remarkable creature, half fish, half 
reptile, known as the Gambian lepidosiren or 
mud-fish ( Lepidosiren annectans), the structure 
and habits of which have so strongly excited the 
attention of naturalists. It was in the year 1837 
that we first became acquainted with the Gambi- 
an lepidosiren, in consequence of several speci- 
mens brought over from the river Gambia, West- 
ern Africa, by Thomas C. B. Weir, Esq. One 
of these was presented to the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London ; and an elaborate account 
of it, by Professor Owen, was published in the 
18th volume of the “ Linngzan Transactions.” 
The specific title, annectans, which the learned 
professor bestowed upon this animal, alludes to 
its position in the scale of organic beings, as 


No minstrel’s song | forming a link between reptiles and fishes, seve- 


tells of such an amount of treasure being con-| ral of the leading characters of each class being 


veyed over the borders. 
tle fly, and long would there be good times in 


' 


Paisley 


Swiftly would the shut- | displayed in its structural conformation. 


We well know that the air-breathing frog and 


The fifth £1,100,000 might be sent newt hybernate in the mud at the bottom of ponds 


to Nottingham for hosiery. Its artisans would | and ditches, and there remain torpid during the 


require months and months to complete so mag- | winter. 


nificent an order! The sixth week's might be 
sent to Northamptoa for shoes. Leather would 
be scarce, and every maker would have to stick 
well to his last, for a long time to cowe! The 
seventh to Sheffield for cutlery. Ancient as is 


the Cutlers’ Company, its annals mention no| the rainy season. 


period so prosperous as Sheffield would be! 
The eighth to Staffordshire for china and crock- 
ery. The potteries would be employed both 
night and day, before one half the sets were 
ready! The ninth might besent forlinens. Barns- 
ley and Belfast mght divide the money, and 
months would go by before one half was paid in 
wages! The tenth to Dewsbury for blankets. 





In its native country the lepidosiren 
hybernates, or rather estivates, during the hot 
and dry months, in the mud of the swamps along 
the river, where it abounds, making for itself a 
convenient cavity in which it assumes a coiled- 
up form, and remains dormant till the return of 
Sometimes the case is almost 
or entirely composed of dry leaves, agglutinated 
together by the mucous exudation of the body, 
as ina specimen sent over by Mr. Weir, and 
now preserved in spirits of wine. Mr. Daniel, 
who lived for several years on the Gambia and 
on Macarthy’s Island, informed Dr. Gray that 
the lepidosiren is found only in the rice-fields, 
which are for more than half the year under 


New mills would have to be erected, and the popu- water, and that they are procured by the natives 
lation all busily engaged before the bales were | towards the end of the dry season, when they are 
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dug out of the nearly dried mud. They are! 


eaten fried, and like eels have a rich oily flavor. 
In the account of this reptile fish in the “ Lin- 


ngan Transactions,” previously alluded to, is the | 


following note by Miss Weir :—* Fish taken in 


Island, about three hundred and fifty miles up 
the river Gambia. They were found about eigh- 
teen inches below the surface of the ground, 
which during nine months of the year is perfect- 
ly dry and hard; the remaining three months it 


is under water. W hen dug out of the ground | 


and put into water, the fish immediately unfold 
themselves, and commence swimming about. 


They are dug up with sharp stakes, and are used | 


as food.” 

No doubt the mucus, which smears the body 
of the fish, tends to its preservation during its 
long torpidity in the semi-baked mud. Pieces 
of indurated clay, bearing the impression of these 
fishes, have been brought over to England. 

The foregoing brief details, relative to the air- 
breathing and water-breathing wstivating lepido- 
giren, will serve as an introduction to the partic- 
ulars concerning the specimens in question. 

In June, 1856, Mr. Bartlett, the able superin- 
tendent of the Natural History Department of 
the Crystal Palace, received from Western Africa 
four blocks of hard dry muddy clay, each about 
the size of a quartern loaf. These blocks of clay, 
each containing its own immate, were sewn up 
respectively in a canvass wrapper, to prevent the 
clay from falling to pieces. According to the in- 
structions received from Captain Chamberlayne, 
the gentleman who sent them over, they were 
placed in a tank of fresh water, at the tempera- 
ture of eighty-three degrees. Ina short time 
the clay became softened and crumbled away; 
and the inner case or cocoon, in which one of 
the animals was immediately inclosed, floated 
motionless to the surface. In the course of a 
short time, this cocoon became agitated—the 
creature was evidently endeavoring to extricate 
itself. After a few struggles it burst away, and 
immediately commenced to swim about, and then 
dived into the mud at the bottom of the tank, 
sheltering itself from observation. On the fol- 
fowing morning, two more had made their ap- 
pearance; and in the course of the next day, the 
fourth fish floated to the surface, dead and putres- 
cent. 

The three living individuals were meagre, and 
about nine inches long. They began eagerly to 
feed, being supplied with earthworms, small 
frogs, fish, and occasionally with raw flesh. At 
times they were seen to attack each other, and 
one of them, probably in its endeavor to escape 
from its antagonist, leaped out of the tank and 
got into the large fountain-basin, in the palace 
(in which the tank was standing,) where it was 
suffered to remain, among the water-lilies and 
the gold-fish. The two others, remaining in the 
small tank, lived together, on apparently good 
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terms, till the month of August, when it was 


| discovered that one of them had killed its com- 


panion, and devoured nearly half of it, leaving 
the head and some portion of the body un- 


| touched. 
the summer of 1835, on the shores of Macarthy’s 


This cannibal had increased in three months 
from nine inches to eighteen in length, so rapid 
was its growth. It was now transferred to the 
basin—the one which had escaped and was te- 
nanting the basin being recaptured, and trans- 
ferred to the tank in the tropical end of the pa- 
lace, where it lived, apparently in good health, 
to the end of autumn, when it suddenly died. 

The cannibal was now the sole survivor; it was 
at liberty in the basin, where it long continued 
to thrive, but was rarely seen ; at last, however, 
in March, 1858, it made its appearance near the 
surface, apparently sick, and finally was taken 
out dead. It was in splendid condition, measur- 
ing twenty-eight and a half inches in length, ten 
inches and a half in circumference, and weighed 
four pounds and three-quarters. It is from this 
specimen that the fine plaster cast was taken by 
Mr. Bartlett, who also made a preparation of the 
skull, to display the remarkable structure of the 
teeth and jaws; the skin, the viscera, and the 
muscular structure being preserved in spirits, with 
a view to the investigation of the anatomy of this 
singular animal. 

In a note to Dr. Gray (see “ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,” Nov. 11, 1856), Mr. 
Bartlett says :—“ This creature (the lepidosiren) 
masticates the food much, frequently putting it 
forward almost quite out of its mouth, and then 
gradually chewing it back again. . . . . It rises 
frequently to the surface of the water to breathe, 
and at other times supports itself on its fin-like 
appendages, and with the aid of its tail raises its 
body from the ground, the fins being bent or 
eurved backwards. The movement of this ani- 
mal is generally very slow,and would give one 
an idea that it was very sluggish : this, however, 
I have good reason to know, is not the case, as, 
in attempting to capture the one at lihe rty in the 
large basin, it darted away with the rapidity of 
an arrow. I have reason also to believe that the 
animal finds its food as much by scent as sight. 
With reference to the cocoon, the end covering 
the nose of the animal is rather pointed, and has 
an aperture about the size of a pin’s head, which 
[ have no doubt enables it to breathe during its 
state of torpor. The animal, when in its case, is 
coiled nearly twice round; and I observed in 
each of the blocks of clay a small hole about the 
size of a mouse-hole, which was quite smooth on 
the inside, as though the fish had crept through 
it. ” 

Many particulars respecting the economy of 
the lepidosiren as yet remain for investigation ; 
at present we must be content to wait for ‘the re- 
search of travellers who have the means of closely 
scrutinizing its habits in its native regions.— 
Leisure Hour. 
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DON’T FORGET TO PRAY. 


A lady who had the charge of young persons 
not of kindred blood, became on one occasion 
perplexed with regard to her duty. She retired 
to her own room to meditate, and being grieved 
in spirit, laid her head on a table and wept bit- 
terly. She scarcely perceived her little daughter 
seated quietly in the corner. Unable longer to 
bear the sight of her mother’s distress, she stole 
softly to her side, and taking her hand in both 
of her own, said, “ Mamma, once you taught me 
a pretty hymn :— 

‘If e’er you meet with trials 
Or troubles on the way, 


Then cast your care on Jesus, 
And don’t forget to pray.’ ”’ 


The counsel of the little monitor was taken, and 
relief came. The mother was repaid for rightly 
training her child, by having her become her 
own blessed teacher. “ Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings God has ordained praise.” — 
Sayings of Little Ones. 
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A PRAYER. 


Father, I have wandered far, 

O, be now my guiding star! 

Draw my footsteps back to Thee, 

Set my struggling spirit free. 

Save me from the doubts that roll 

O’er the chaos of my soul— 

Let one ray of truth illume 

And dispel the thick’ning gloom ! 

God of truth, and peace, and love, 
Hear my prayer ! 

Draw my restless thoughts above— 
Keep them there! 


Father, save me at this hour, 
From the tempter’s fearful power— 
Purify the hidden springs 
Of my wild imaginings. 
I have thought till thought is pain, 
Searched for peace till search is vain, 
Out of Thee I cannot find 
Rest for the immortal mind. 
Now I come to Thee for aid— 
Peace restore ! 
Let my soul on Thee be stayed 
Forevermore | 
— Churchman, 


——~or 


THE WORTH OF HOURS. 
BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, 


Believe not that your inner eye 
Can ever in just measure try 
The worth of hours as they go by; 


For every man’s weak self, alas ! 
Makes him to see them, as they pass, 
As through a dim or tinted glass. 


But if in earnest care you would 
Mete out to each its part of good, 
Trust rather to your after mood. 


Those surely are not fairly spent 
That leave your spirit bowed and bent 
In sad unrest and ill content. 
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And more ; though free from seeming harm, 
You rest from toil of mind or arm, 
Or slow retire from Pleasure’s charm; 


If then a painful sense comes on, 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed or vainly done ; 


Of something from your being’s chain 
Broke off not to be linked again 
By all mere memory can retain ; 


Upon your heart this truth may rise: 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man’s just destinies. 


So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower, 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 
That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 

Of future good or future need ; 
Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develop, not destroy, 

Far better than a barren joy. 
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From the American Messenger. 
“The morning cometh, and also the night.” Isa. 21: 12. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Hope hath its dawning and its cloud, 
Love hath its cradle and its shroud, 
Joy hath its blossom and decay, 
Grief’s night of weeping fades away, 
The pillow bathed in tears grows dry, 
And morning lights the mourner’s eye. 


Life hath a time to smile and grieve; 
Youth is its morn, and age its eve: 

Call not the gathering shades unblest— 
Sweet pause for memory and for rest; 
But welcome twilight, meekly pale, 

And when deep evening draws its veil, 
Light up the lamps with right good-will; 
Heap fuel, if your veins are chill; 

Bid holy faith be clear and bold ; 

Cling to the love that ne’er grows old, 
That warms through life the heaven-taught guest, 
And makes both night and morning blest. 


Hartford, Sept. 10, 1858, 
<9 . 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are 
tothe 12th ult. No decided change had taken place 
in continental affairs. A pacific article in the Moni- 
teur, the French official paper, had caused a consider- 
able rise in the funds at London, Paris and Vienna, 
although the papers both of London and Vienna ex- 
pressed doubts of its sincerity. It had caused great 
disappointment to Sardinia. Prince Napoleon, the 
Emperor’s cousin, had resigned his post as Minister 
of Algeria, on account of a difference of opinion from 
the other members of the cabinet on foreign and do- 
mestic policy, especially in reference to Italy. This 
step had somewhat strengthened the hopes of peace, 
as the Prince was considered in favor of war. The 
Emperor was believed to participate in his views, and 
to have accepted his resignation with great reluc- 
tance. 

Great Brrrars.—The American ship David Stuart, 
chartered to convey the Neapolitan exiles from Cadiz 
to New York, arrived at Queenstown, Ireland, on the 
6th ult., the exiles having compelled the captain to 
change the destination of the vessel, and land them 

{at that place. They had been cordially received. 
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Considerable excitement existed respecting the Re- 
form bill, and meetings in opposition to the govern- 
ment measure were being held throughout England. 
Notice had been given in Parliament of sundry 
amendments to the bill, extending still further the 
elective franchise. 

One of the Ministers stated in Parliament that the 
government had earnestly advised the Sardinian 
government to take no steps calculated to give offence 
to Austria, and to disturb the peace of Europe. 

Five of those lately arrested in Ireland, were on 
trial for treason at Tralee. They were charged with 
conspiring to subvert the Constitution, and establish 
a republic in Ireland. It was alleged that aid was 
expected from France and America. 

The House of Commons had rejected the govern- 
ment bill for the partial abolition of Church Rates, 
by a vote of 254 to 171. 

Avstria.—Lord Cowley, the special British Minis- 
ter, left Vienna on the 10th. The result of his mis- 
sion was unknown to the public. Austria had ad- 
dressed a note to its representatives at the various 
German courts, pointing directly to the possibility 
of war with France and Sardinia, and expressing the 
hope that all Germany will act in concert with Aus- 
tria. The official Vienna Gazette declared that Aus- 
tria would insist on the maintenance of its special 
treaties with the Italian States. 

IraLty.—Insurrectionary handbills were circulating 
in Tuscany, predicting an early war, and a reign of 
terror and suspicion prevailed at the capitol. No 
passports were granted either by sea or land ; the sale 
of the public funds was prohibited, and even to talk 
of the monarch caused immediate imprisonment. 
Arrests of alleged conspirators continued to be made 
at Milan. The general discontent had caused a com- 
plete stagnation of business. The Austrians were 
The health of the King of 


actively fortifying Pavia. 
Naples was such that his recovery was not expected, 


and the Queen conducted all state affairs. She was 
reported to have induced the King to sign a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with Austria. 

SwirzeRLanp.—The Federal Council has issued a 
circular, announcing its determination to maintain 
the neutrality and integrity of Switzerland 


Sanpwicu Istanps.—An eruption of the volcano of 
Mauna Loa occurred on the 25d of Ist month last, 
when a whole village was destroyed by the lava, but 
no lives were lost. The volcano was still active on 
the 15th of 2d month. 

Sourn America.—Considerable discontent with the 
government prevails in Venezuela, and an insurrec- 
tion broke out at Caracas about the beginning of last 
month, but was suppressed by the President with 
the aid of a large body of troops. In consequence of 
these disturbances, the Constitution recently formed 
has been suspended, and the President invested with 
dictatorial powers. The minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Buenos Ayres has complained to the American 
Consul General ot the passage of some of the vessels 
belonging to the Paraguay expedition up the Parana, 
without having previously asked the consent of that 
government, which claims exclusive sovereignty over 
the river, though possessing only the southern 
shore. A similar complaint on the part of Paraguay 
is the principal ground of the present difficulties be- 
tween it and our government. 

Hayti.—Some ineffectual attempts have been made 
to excite a counter-revolution in favor of the ex-Em- 
peror. President Geffrard has issued a decree to the 
effect that from each department of the State a certain 
number of young men shall be sent to France, to be 
educated at the public expense. 

Mexico.—At the latest accounts, Miramon was at 
Orizaba, on his march to Vera Cruz, while Degollado, 
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the Liberal general, was preparing to attack the 
capital. 

Domestic.—A delegation of Winnebago Indians 
from Minnesota, has recently visited Washington to 
confer with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with 

| the object of concentrating the tribe on a portion of © 

their reservation, dividing the lands among the fami- 
lies, and effecting an arrangement by which the re- 
maining part may be sold for their common benefit. 

A slaver named the E. A Rawlins has been recent- 
ly captured off the coast of Florida, having, it is 
reported, landed a cargo of slaves, 600 in number. 

| A letter published in the Milledgeville (Ga.) Re- 
corder, dated Jacksonville, states that 36 Africans, 
forming part of those recently imported in the 
Wanderer, were arrested on the 3d ult. in Worth 
Co., in that State, by J. McRae, deputy U. 8. Mar- 
| shal, while on their way to Alabama, in charge of a 
white man. They were committed to jail in Jackson- 
| Ville, and the U. 8. Marshal at Savannah was notified 
| of the arrest. He replied that he had written and 
telegraphed to the authorities at Washington respect- 
ing the Africans known to bein the country, but had 
received no instructions, and he advised that they 
|should be released and allowed to proceed on their 
| way, which was accordingly done. Some of those 
assisting in the arrest re-took the negroes, demand- 
ing payment for their trouble and expense, but a 
| compromise was made, andthe Africans were allowed 
| to depart into slavery. 
On the 22d ult. eighty vessels, inward and outward 
| bound, were detained at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
unable to pass the bar owing to the insufficient depth 
of water. Some recent efforts to remove the obstruction 
by narrowing the channel and thus increasing the 
current, appear to have failed. The disadvantage to 
|the commerce of New Orleans is very great, as ves- 
| sels are sometimes delayed for several days in un- 
| favorable states of the tide and wind. 

A war with the Camanche Indians of Texas and 
Indian Territory has broken out. Some fights have 
taken place near Fort Arbuckle. The Indians are 
estimated to number 3,000. 

The principal reason assigned for not calling an 
extra session of Congress, to provide for the Post 
Office Department is, that many of the States have 
not yet elected their Representatives, and some of 
them will not do so for several months to come; 
hence those States would be virtually excluded from 
that body, if convened, unless special elections were 
held. The Postmaster General is adopting measures of 
retrenchment, to lessen the expenses of the Depart- 
ment. The N. Y. Evening Post publishes the follow- 
ing statements of receipts and disbursements of the 
Post Office Department, under the five and three 
cent systems of postage, in order to show that the 
trouble in the Department grows out of the enormous 
increase in expense, rather than the lack of in- 
creased revenue : 

Year. Revenne. 
1846... ...corecceeeee $3,497,199 
3,955,893 
4,371,977 
4,905,176 
5,552,971 5,212,953 
« 6,727,067 6,278,402 

The above was under the five cent system of 

postage. Here follow six years of the three cent 


postage: 


Expenditures 
$4,084,297 
3,979,570 
4,326,850 
4,479,049 


Revenue. 
$6,925,971 
6,940,725 
6,955,557 
7,342,136 
7,620,822 
8,053,952 


Expenditures. 
$7,102,459 
7,987,957 
8,578,424 
9,965,342 
10,408, 286 
11,508,058 





